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students who scored higher on success experiences with lesbians and 
gay men and lower on homophobic attitudes felt more efficacious 
counseling this population. Results of a hierarchical multiple 
regression indicated that experience and attitudes contribute to the 
prediction of counseling lesbians and gay clients sel f-ef f i cacy 
beliefs. Counselors should be trained to assess and develop 
appropriate self-efficacy beliefs in order to ensure that the 
historical provision of inadequate therapy to lesbians and gay men 
will be replaced with quality interventions leading to positive 
therapeutic outcomes. (LSR) 
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Abstract 

This study examined the differences in counseling psychology graduate students’ perceived level 
of efficacy in counseling lesbian and gay clients based on students’ success experiences with 
lesbians and gay men, knowledge about homosexuality, and attitudes toward homosexuality. One 
hundred twenty-five master’s and doctoral level students participated in the study. Results 
indicated that students who scored higher on success experiences felt more efficacious counseling 
lesbians and gay men than students scoring lower on success experiences; and students who 
scored lower on homophobic attitudes felt more efficacious counseling lesbians and gay men than 
students scoring higher on homophobic attitudes. Results of a hierarchial multiple regression 
indicated that experience and attitudes contributed to the prediction of counseling lesbian and gay 
clients self-efficacy beliefs. The importance of studying the factors that influence efficacy beliefs in 
working with counseling lesbian and gay clients, and preparing counseling psychology students to 
work with this population is discussed. 
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Counseling Psychology Graduate Students’ Perceived Level of Efficacy 
in Counseling Lesbian and Gay Clients 

In an effort to better train students in the area of counseling, a number of research studies 
have investigated counselor variables that may have an impact on counseling sessions. 

Specifically, counselor self-efficacy has been shown to predict trainees’ counseling performance 
(Larson, Suzuki, Gillespie, Potenza, Bechtel, & Toulouse, 1992) and to increase across time (i.e. 
during a practicum course, level of graduate training) (Johnson, Baker, Kopala, Kiselica, & 
Thompson, 1989; Larson et al., 1992; Sipps, Sugden, & Faiver, 1988). Furthermore, Johnson et 
al. ( 1989) found that counseling self-efficacy was positively related to expectations of performance 
in future counseling experiences. These studies supported the premise that counseling trainees’ 
level of efficacy in providing counseling was important to assess because of the possible impact on 
the trainee’s performance in counseling sessions and future expectations about working with 
clients. While research studies have focused on counselor self-efficacy, none have investigated 
counselor self-efficacy when working with clients from special populations. An examination of 
the attitudes and perceived efficacy of counseling trainees when counseling lesbian and gay clients 
seems timely given that the American Psychological Association (APA) and the Division of 
Counseling Psychology have recognized multicultural counseling as an important area of training 
(American Psychological Association, 1990; Sue et al., 1982). Investigating attitudes toward 
lesbian and gay clients and self-efficacy when working with lesbian and gay clients can assist in 
training counselors in the provision of quality services to lesbian and gay clients. 

Historically, research conducted on lesbians and gay men promoted the belief that 
homosexuality was an illness, and therefore was of little benefit to the gay and lesbian community 
(Buhrke, Ben-Ezra, Hurley, & Ruprecht, 1992; Morin, 1977; Watters, 1986). However, 
following the removal of homosexuality from the American Psychiatric Association’s list of mental 
disorders in 1973, a review of research and practice regarding lesbians and gay men indicated a 
gradual change in the attitudes and awareness of researchers regarding gay and lesbian issues 
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(Buhrke et al., 1992; Morin, 1977; Watters, 1986). While this awareness has increased over the 
past twenty years, stereotypes and the stigma associated with being gay or lesbian continue to 
persist. In spite of a professional obligation among psychologists to work successfully with 
diverse populations, negative incidents continue to occur in therapy involving lesbian or gay clients 
(Garnets, Hancock, Cochran, Goodchilds, & Peplau, 1991). 

Recently, Garnets et al. (1991) presented the findings on a study conducted by APA’s 
Committee on Lesbian and Gay Concerns in which incidents in therapy with gay and lesbian 
clients were reviewed. Results indicated that the majority of respondents in the study (58%) knew 
of negative incidents that occurred in therapy with lesbians and gay men. This included a range of 
incidents involving therapists who believed homosexuality was a sickness, focused on the sexual 
orientation of the client as the main problem when it was not, exhibited heterosexism in therapy, 
and failed to recognize homophobia in their gay or lesbian clients. Clearly, these findings illustrate 
a need for improved training in counseling lesbian and gay clients. 

Knowledge about Homosexuality 

A considerable amount of research has focused on preparing counselors for effective u 
counseling with members of racial and ethnic groups, however, empirical research is lacking in 
training counselors to work with lesbians and gay clients despite the documented need to address 
lesbian and gay issues with student trainees (McDermott & Stadler, 1988). Educational training 
programs have failed to train students in the area of gay and lesbian issues (Buhrke, 1989; Buhrke 
& Douce. 1991; Iasenza, 1989), and graduate students in counseling programs reported feeling 
incompetent to work with this population (Buhrke, 1989; Thompson & Fishbum, 1977). Despite 
our commitment to train skilled counselors to work with diverse populations, our educational 
programs continue to be deficient in this area (Buhrke, 1989). 

Attitudes toward Lesbians and Gav Men 

Research studies indicated that graduate student trainees’ attitudes toward homosexuality 
were as varied as those held by the general public. Specifically, McDermott and Stadler ( 1988) 
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found that trainees’ level of homophobia ranged from average to high. However, results indicated 
that experience with racial and ethnic minorities positively affected attitudes toward homosexuals. 
Additionally, counselors and trainees in Rudolph’s study (1990) responded negatively to 
homosexuality in erotic interactions. This may reflect their discomfort in discussing sexual 
relationships (which may occur in counseling situations regardless of the client’s sexual 
orientation). Finally, Casas, Brady, and Ponterotto (1983) found that when a person’s sexual 
orientation did not match typical stereotypes, more errors were made by mental health 
professionals when processing information about the individual. These studies indicated that 
addressing attitudes toward homosexuality is important because of its influence on processing 
information on lesbian and gay clients and comfort in the counseling relationship. 

Self-Efficacv 

Bandura ( 1982) identified four factors that influence self-efficacy beliefs. These factors 
include performing the behavior in a successful manner, observing others perform the behavior, 
receiving verbal encouragement for the behavior, and experiencing emotional arousal related to the 
behavior. Bandura ( 1977) suggested that successfully performing the behavior had the greatest 
influence on self-efficacy beliefs. Based on Bandura’s self-efficacy theory, an individual who 
feels confident counseling lesbians and gay men would work effectively with lesbian and gay 
clients and would persist when obstacles occurred. Also, a counselor’s level of efficacy could 
have an impact on whether he or she seeks opportunities to counsel lesbians and gay men. 
Therefore, it seems important to investigate counseling psychology students’ self-efficacy beliefs 
with regard to counseling lesbians and gay men, and to study the factors that are related to self- 
efficacy in order to better prepare graduate trainees to counsel this population. 

Following an extensive review of the literature, several factors were hypothesized to be 
related to counseling lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy. Specifically, in addition to successful 
experiences with lesbians and gay men (proposed by Bandura ( 1977) as a critical predictor of self- 
efficacy), knowledge about homosexuality, and attitudes toward lesbians and gay men were 
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examined. According to Bandura’s self-efficacy theory, a history of successful activities 
contributes to increased self-efficacy (Bandura, 1977). Therefore, it was hypothesized that 
success experiences with lesbians and gay men would be predictive of counseling self-efficacy 
beliefs. Furthermore, Sue et al. ( 1982) identified competencies a counselor should posses in order 
to effectively work with culturally different clients. Based on the recommendations of Sue et al. 
(1982), counselors had a responsibility to become informed about homosexuality and to examine 
their attitudes, beliefs, and values concerning homosexuality in order to enhance the development 
of skills related to the practice of counseling lesbians and gay men. Therefore, the relation of 
knowledge about homosexuality and attitudes towards lesbians and gay men were examined with 
regard to counseling self-efficacy beliefs. 

To summarize, the present study investigated the relative contributions of experience with 
lesbians and gay men, knowledge about homosexuality, and attitudes toward homosexuals to the 
prediction of self-efficacy beliefs concerning counseling lesbians and gay men. Specifically, it was 
hypothesized that (a) students scoring high on success experiences with lesbians and gay men 
would feel more efficacious counseling lesbians and gay men than students scoring low on success 
experiences; (b) students scoring high on knowledge about homosexuality would feel more 
efficacious counseling lesbians and gay men than students scoring low on knowledge about 
homosexuality; and (c) students scoring low on homophobic attitudes would feel more efficacious 
counseling lesbians and gay men than students scoring high on homophobic attitudes. 

Method 

Participants 

Participants in this study were counseling psychology masters and doctoral level students 
from APA accredited counseling psychology programs. The sample consisted of 125 students (89 
females and 36 males). The respondents ranged in age from 22 to 52 with a mean age of 3 1.5 
years (SD=7.58). The majority were Caucasian (87.2%), with 4.0% African-American, 3.2% 
Asian-American, 2.4% Hispanic, 1.6% American Indian, and 1.6% “other” individuals. A 
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relatively equal number of doctoral and masters level students participated in the study (53% and 
47%, respectively). The participants’ mean years of counseling experience was 4.05 (SD = 3.72). 
The majority rated themselves as exclusively heterosexual (60.8%), 29.6% as predominately 
heterosexual, 4% as predominately homosexual, and 5.6% as exclusively homosexual. 

Procedure 

During a three month period, participants were solicited from counseling psychology 
graduate level courses at six large universities, four in the midwest and two in the northeast. 
Volunteers were asked to complete packets containing the Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory- 
Lesbians and Gay Men, the Future Interest Scale, the Experience with Lesbians and Gay Men 
Scale, the Knowledge about Homosexuality Scale, the Index of Attitudes Toward Homosexuals, 
and a demographic sheet. The Knowledge about Homosexuality Scale and Index of Attitudes 
Toward Homosexuals were counterbalanced to avoid order effects. Because of the sensitive nature 
of some of the questions, participants were asked to complete the questionnaires on their own time 
and return the completed packet to the investigator by mail. This procedure attempted to insure that 
participants would answer each question as honestly as possible. Of the 205 packets distributed, 
130 were completed resulting in a response rate of 63%. Five of the completed questionnaires 
were not included in the analysis of this study because the participants were not counseling 
psychology students. 

Instruments 

Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory-Lesbians and Gav Men The Counseling Self- 
Estimate Inventory-Lesbians and Gay Men (COSE-LG) was a thirty-seven item instrument which 
was modified from the Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory (COSE) (Larson et al., 1992) to assess 
students level of efficacy in counseling lesbian or gay clients. The original items were altered by 
indicating that the client was gay or lesbian. For example, the item “I am likely to impose my 
values on a client during the interview ’ was changed to “I am likely to impose my values on a gay 
or lesbian client during the interview.” Individuals responded to each item using a 6-point Likert 
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scale ranging from ‘strongly disagree” ( 1) to “strongly agree” (6). The COSE-LG total score was 
the sum of all items on the inventory; individuals with strong self-efficacy beliefs in counseling 
situations with lesbian and gay clients obtained high scores on the COSE-LG. Negative statements 
were included to control for response set bias. 

Larson and her colleagues (1992) conducted studies on the reliability and validity of the 
COSE. A reliability estimate showed that the COSE has strong internal consistency (alpha = .93). 
The COSE correlated .51 with the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale; -.42 with the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory (STAI) State Anxiety Scale and -.51 with the STAI Trait Anxiety Scale; and -.73 with 
the Problem Solving Inventory (Larson et al., 1992). Divergent validity estimates revealed that the 
COSE was not measuring aptitude (r = . 16 and . 10 as measured by GRE Verbal and Quantitative 
Scores, respectively), academic performance (r = .25 as measured by GPA), or personality traits 
(l = '*H .03, .04, and -.10 with the four scales on the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, 
respectively) (Larson et al., 1992). The revised instrument (COSE-LG) also evidenced adequate 
reliability (alpha=.93). 

Future Interest Scale. The Future Interest Scale (FIS) was designed by the investigators of 
this study to assess participants’ interests in working with lesbian and gay clients. The scale 
consisted of twelve items (e.g., “I would like to become a specialist in counseling lesbian and gay 
clients”) on a 5-point Likert scale that ranged from “not at ail true of me” (1) to “very true of me” 
(5). Positive and negative statements were used to control for response set bias. A total score was 
obtained by summing the individual responses. High scores indicated a strong interest in working 
with lesbians and gay men. 

Experience with L esbians and Gay Men Scale. The Experience with Lesbians and Gay 
Men Scale (EXPS) was developed by the principle investigator to assess participants’ success in 
past and present interactions with lesbians and gay men. The scale consisted of fourteen items 
(e.g., I have friends who are lesbians or gay men”) on 5-point Likert scale that ranged from ‘‘not 
at all true of me (1) to ‘‘very true of me” (5). Positive and negative statements were used to 
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control for response set bias. The total score was obtained by summing the individual item 

responses. High scores indicated a substantial number of successful interactions with lesbians and 
gay men. 

Knowledge about Homosexuali t y Scale. The Knowledge about Homosexuality Scale 
(KNOS) was designed by the principle investigator to assess knowledge about homosexuality. 

This scale consisted of 18 statements about homosexuals and homosexuality (e.g., “An upside 
down pink triangle is a symbol of gay pride”), some of which were factual and others false. 
Participants rated each statement using a 4-point Likert scale ranging from “completely false” (1) to 
completely true (4). Positive and negative statements were used to control for response set bias. 
The total score was derived by summing the individual item scores. High scores indicated accurate 
knowledge about homosexuality. 

index of Attitudes Toward Homosexuals. The Index of Attitudes Towani Homosexuals 
(IAH, Ricketts & Hudson, 1977), was a twenty-five item scale that assessed discomfort and fear 
of homosexuals. Individuals responded to the items (e.g., “I would feel uncomfortable if I learned 
that my neighbor was homosexual”) using a 5-point Likert scale ranging from “strongly agree” (1) 
to “strongly disagree” (5). Negative statements were included to control for response set bias. 
Persons who had very little anxiety about working or associating with homosexuals scored low on 
the IAH, and those who had high levels of anxiety scored high on the IAH (Hudson & Ricketts, 
1980). Reliability estimates yielded a high internal consistency coefficient (alpha = .90) (Hudson 
& Ricketts, 1980). Construct validity showed that scores on the Sexual Attitude Scale were 
positively correlated with scores on the IAH (r = .53) (Hudson & Ricketts, 1980). The items on 
the inventory conform to Hudson and Ricketts’ definition of homophobia, and therefore, had very 
high content validity (Hudson & Ricketts, 1980). 

Demographic Survey. A demographic information survey was included to obtain 
participants age, gender, race/ethnicity, graduate major, current position, years of experience in 
counseling, and theoretical orientation. Additional information obtained included coursework 
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completed that addressed homosexuality, number of acquaintances and close friends who were 
lesbians or gay men, religious orientation, sexual orientation, and level of comfort when 
counseling lesbians and gay men. 

Results 

The means, standard deviations, ranges, and reliability coefficients for the continuous 
measures are noted in Table 1. An examination of the relationships among the variables revealed 
numerous significant correlations (see Table 1). Specifically, perceived self-efficacy in counseling 
lesbian and gay clients was positively correlated with both future interest in working with lesbians 
and gay men and with successful experiences with lesbians and gay men, and negatively correlated 
with homophobic attitudes toward homosexuals. Future interest in working with lesbians and gay 
men correlated positively with successful experiences with lesbians and gay men and knowledge 
about homosexuality, and negatively with homophobic attitudes toward homosexuals. In addition, 
experience with homosexuals was positively correlated with knowledge about homosexuality and 
negatively correlated with homophobic attitudes toward homosexuals. Finally, homophobic 
attitudes toward homosexuals correlated negatively with knowledge about homosexuality. 

Correlations computed among the measured variables and demographic variables also 
revealed many significant correlations. Comfort in counseling lesbian and gay clients was 
positively correlated with counseling self-efficacy scores (r = .64, j> < .01), future interest in 
working with lesbian and gay clients (r = .50, j> < .01 ), successful experiences with lesbians and 
gay men (r = -52, p < .01), and negatively correlated with attitudes toward homosexuals (r = -.49, 
£< 01 ). 

Several t-tests were performed to investigate differences on counseling lesbian and gay 
clients self-efficacy scores based on experiences with lesbians and gay men, knowledge about 
homosexuality, and attitudes toward homosexuals. A t- test conducted on 25% of the students 
who scored high on success experiences with lesbians and gay men and 25% of the students who 
scored low on success experiences with lesbians and gay men found that students who scored 
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higher on success experiences had higher counseling self-efficacy beliefs then students who scored 
lower on success experiences (see Table 2). No differences in self-efficacy scores were found 
between the 25% of the students who scored high on knowledge about homosexuality and the 25% 
of the students who scored low on knowledge about homosexuality (see Table 2). However, a t- 
test conducted on 25% of the students scoring low on homophobic attitudes and 25% of the 
students scoring high on homophobic attitudes showed that there was a significant difference in 
self-efficacy total scores (see Table 2). Students scoring lower on homophobic attitudes scored 
higher on counseling self-efficacy then students scoring higher on homophobic attitudes. 

A hierarchial multiple regression analysis was conducted to assess the amount of variance 
accounted for in the counseling lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy scores (see Table 3). 

The contribution of each independent variable (e.g., experience with lesbians and gay men, 
knowledge about homosexuality, and attitudes toward homosexuals) to the prediction of the 
dependent variable (e.g., self-efficacy scores in counseling lesbians and gay men) was computed. 

In addition, the combined variance of the three independent variables was examined. Successful 
experiences with lesbians and gay men accounted for 26% of the variance of the counseling lesbian 
and gay clients self-efficacy scores; and attitudes toward homosexuals contributed an additional 7% 
of the variance in the prediction of the counseling lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy scores. 
Knowledge about homosexuality did not contribute a significant amount in predicting counseling 
lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy scores. The full regression analysis accounted for 33% of the 
variance of the counseling lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy scores. 

Discussion 

This study examined counseling psychology graduate students’ self-efficacy beliefs in 
counseling lesbian and gay clients. The results indicated that (1) students scoring high on success 
experiences with lesbians and gay men felt more efficacious in counseling lesbians and gay men 
than students scoring low on success experiences with lesbians and gay men, and (2) students 
scoring low on homophobic attitudes felt more efficacious in counseling lesbians and gay men than 
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students scoring high on homophobic attitudes. However, the findings did not support the 
hypothesis that counseling lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy belief scores differed among 
students scoring high and low on knowledge about homosexuality. In addition, success 
experiences with lesbians and gay men accounted for a greater percentage of variance in counseling 
self-efficacy belief scores then attitudes about homosexuality. Knowledge about homosexuality 
did not contribute to the prediction of counselors’ self-efficacy scores. 

Our finding that counseling psychology graduate students who scored high on success 
experiences with lesbians and gay men would feel more efficacious in counseling lesbian and gay 
clients then students who scored low on success experiences was consistent with Bandura’s self- 
efficacy theory (Bandura, 1977). Furthermore, results of multiple regression analyses indicated 
that experience with lesbians and gay men contributed the greatest percentage of variance in 
counseling lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy scores. These findings also are consistent with 
research suggesting that interactions with lesbians and gay men has a positive effect on individuals 
(Lance, 1987; Rudolph, 1989a). Therefore, it is suggested that graduate programs incorporate 
experiential activities with lesbians and gay men in the curriculum. Inviting a panel of gay men and 
lesbians to speak to counseling students about their experiences could prove beneficial. 
Additionally, having a diverse (with regard to sexual orientation) faculty and student body within 
counseling psychology departments could allow students to interact with and get to know 
individuals from a variety of sexual orientations. Our research indicated that counseling trainees 
should interact with lesbians and gay men in order to become more comfortable in counseling 
situations with this population. 

Sue and Sue (1990) stated that counselors who are knowledgeable about the history of 
oppression and the culture of diverse groups would work effectively with these groups. 

Therefore, it seemed important to measure whether differences in counseling self-efficacy differed 
between students who scored high on knowledge about homosexuality and students who scored 
low on knowledge about homosexuality. There was not a significant difference in self-efficacy 
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scores between the two groups, suggesting that knowledge did not contribute to the prediction of 
counselor self-efficacy beliefs. This may be due to the types of questions included on the 
knowledge scale. Most items involved stereotypical statements about homosexuality, which many 
graduate level students knew were false. A previous study has shown that students are generally 
knowledgeable about homosexuality when assessed on stereotypical statements about homosexuals 
(Thompson & Fishbum, 1977); thus, a more difficult assessment needs to be developed to obtain 
variance in the scores. A scale that assessed appropriate terms to use, symbols known within the 
gay and lesbian subculture, and issues that were important to the gay and lesbian community could 
provide a wide range of scores among graduate students. When a more challenging assessment is 
used, knowledge could contribute to the prediction of counseling self-efficacy scores. 

Our results also indicated that counseling psychology students who were less homophobic 
scored significantly higher on counseling lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy beliefs than 
participants who were more homophobic. This finding was consistent with previous research that 
suggested that attitudes toward homosexuality influences counselor ratings of gay or lesbian clients 
(Casas, Brady, & Ponterotto, 1983; Garfinkle & Morin, 1978). Furthermore, homophobic 
attitudes were predictive of counselor self-efficacy beliefs. Thus, counselors and graduate trainees 
should assess their attitudes, beliefs, and values about homosexuality, and understand how their 
attitudes can have a negative impact on feeling efficacious in counseling lesbian and gay clients. 
Furthermore, attitudes about homosexuality should be addressed in counseling courses. 

Other significant findings provided interesting information. Individuals who felt more 
comfortable counseling lesbian and gay clients believed they could counsel lesbian and gay clients 
and were interested in counseling lesbians and gay men. Also, participants who planned to work 
with lesbians and gay men were not homophobic and exhibited knowledge and experience in 
working with lesbians and gay men. Providing trainees with information about the lesbian and gay 
subculture and opportunities to evaluate their attitudes about and become more comfortable with 
lesbians and gay men may ensure that the counseling psychologists of the future will be interested 
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in providing services to this group of clients. 

Several limitations of this study must be addressed. First, three of the measures used in the 
study were developed by the investigators, and therefore, did not have adequate reliability and 
validity data. Most items on the Knowledge about Homosexuality Scale did not discriminate 
among participants well, and this scale yielded a low internal consistency coefficient. 

Furthermore, several items on the scale included stereotypical statements about homosexuality, 
which could have resulted in participants responding in a socially desirable manner. 

Second, the Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory-Lesbians and Gay Men was an adaptation 
of the Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory. The Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory was not 
originally developed to assess self-efficacy beliefs in counseling lesbian and gay clients. It is 
questionable whether the Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory-Lesbians and Gay Men measured 
participants’ self-efficacy beliefs in counseling lesbians and gay men or assessed general 
counseling self-efficacy beliefs. Future research might ask participants to respond to the original 
measure as well as the counseling lesbians and gay men instrument in order to differentiate 
between general and specific (counseling lesbians and gay men) efficacy beliefs. 

Finally, participants in this study were predominately Caucasian (87.2%) and most 
identified themselves on the heterosexual end of the continuum (90.4%). These findings can not 
be generalized to counseling trainees who identify themselves as homosexual or who are of 
different racial or ethnic groups. A more inclusive sample is needed in future studies with a larger 
sample of participants who identify themselves as homosexual or bisexual, and who are from 
different racial or ethnic groups. 

Suggestions for further research also include investigating the relation between graduate 
trainees’ self-efficacy beliefs and actual performance when counseling lesbians and gay men. It is 
important to determine the actual influence of counseling self-efficacy beliefs on therapeutic 
outcomes. Also, investigating the counseling process with lesbian and gay clients could identify 
factors leading to successful counseling experiences. Knowledge of the therapeutic process 
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between counselors and their gay and lesbian clients is needed to effectively train students to 
counsel lesbians and gay men and to increase the success of counseling with this population. 
Additionally, it would be interesting to measure counseling psychology students’ self-efficacy 
beliefs in counseling both heterosexual clients and gay and lesbian clients. This is necessary in 
order to determine if students’ self-efficacy differs depending on the clients they are serving. 
Finally, instruments can be developed and validated to measure variables that are important in 
preparing students to counsel lesbian and gay clients. For example, instruments assessing a wide 
range of knowledge about homosexuality and the extent of previous experiences with lesbians and 
gay men are needed. 

To conclude, the findings of this study suggested that counselors’ experiences with 
lesbians and gay men and attitudes about homosexuality significantly contribute to counseling 
lesbian and gay clients self-efficacy belief scores. Thus, counselors should be trained to assess 
these factors and develop appropriate self-efficacy beliefs in counseling lesbian and gay men. 
Further studies in the area of counseling lesbians and gay men could prove both interesting and 
beneficial to student trainees, educators, and practitioners, in the pursuit of providing satisfactory 
counseling services to lesbians and gay men. Only then can we ensure that the historical provision 
of inadequate therapy to this population will be replaced with quality interventions leading to 
positive therapeutic outcomes. 
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Experience with Lesbians and Gay Men' Scale; KNOS = Knowledge about Homosexuality Scale; IAH = Index of Attitudes 
Toward Homosexuals. 



Table 2 

t-Test Results 

0) Success Experiences 
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Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory- 










Lesbian and Gay Clients Scores 




Group 


M 


3D 


Standard Error t 


E 


High Group (n=30) 


1893 


15.76 


2.88 -4.82 


.00 


Low Group (n=30) 


163.4 


22.18 


4.05 




(2) Knowledge 








Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory- 










Lesbian and Gay Clients Scores 




Group 


M 


SD 


Standard Error t 


E 


High Group (n=30) 


182.0 


19.35 


3.53 -.92 


.36 


Low Group (n=30) 


177.0 


21.79 


3.98 




(3) Homophobic Attitudes 








Counseling Self-Estimate Inventory- 










Lesbian and Gay Clients Scores 




Group 


M 


SD 


Standard Error t 


E 


Low Group (n=30) 


193.0 


16.71 


3.05 5.76 


.00 


High Group (n=30) 


165.1 


20.69 


3.78 
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Table 3 

Hierarchial Regression Anal ysis Predicting Counsleine Lesbian and Gav Clients Self-Efficacy Scores from 
Experiences with Lesbians and Gay Men. Knowledge about Homosexuality, and Attitudes Toward Homosexuals 



Source 


R 


R2 


FSig. 


F 


R2 Sig. chg. Sig. F chg. 


EXPS 


.51 


.26 


43.4 


.00 


.26 .00 


KNOS 


.51 


.26 


21.8 


.00 


.00 .51 


IAH 


.57 


33 


19.9 


.00 


.07 .00 



— ' °* e * EXES — Experience with Lesbians and Gay Men Scale; KNOS = Knowledge about Homosexuality Scale; 
IAH = Index of Attitudes Toward Homosexuals. 
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